time to go down to Smallhythe to see his mother. It was difficult to make
him realize her serious condition.
His sister had to take him by the scruff of his neck (so to speak), and
put him, dazed, and protesting that he had an important meeting with
representatives of the press, into Olive Terry's car. With Olive, a driver
of Brooklands calibre, at the wheel, the car reached Smallhythe in record
time.
Edy's first action on arrival was very characteristic of her. She put
on the smock she always wore at Smallhythe so that her mother would
see something familiar, if she rallied and recognised her. Ellen Terry was
past recognition of either of her children through the eye, but I had a
proof the day after their arrival that she was not past finding consola-
tion in their presence in the room..Her right arm twitched incessantly,
and I, who am credited with the gift of a healing hand, sat by her bed,
gently stroking that poor arm, thinking sadly that never again should I
see it spring up with that wonderful gesture of love, and encircle the
neck of some one dear to her, a familiar action of hers. Her hand
gripped mine; it was searching for something. I knew for what, when
it reached my thumb. Edy has a peculiar square thumb. "The murderer's
thumb" it has been called in jest. It was by the thumb, Ellen Terry
knew she could tell whether the hand on hers was Edy's. Edy
was the one she wanted to give her a hand in her extremity, and
with a strong powerful gesture of disappointment, she pushed my hand
away.
"Could ye not watch with me one hour?" Ellen Terry had written
in her last diary. I remembered those words while she lay dying. Who
would watch with Ellen Terry in this hour, who would turn a deaf ear
to the voice of the tempter, saying: "There is nothing to be done. You
can be of no use. Go about your business, or go to sleep." All indeed that
can be done for the dying, whose senses are shut, is done best by experts.
Ellen Terry had efficient careful nurses who, after she was stricken, did
their duty tenderly as well as capably. She had a shrewd, intelligent
doctor, who was moreover a kind and sympathetic man with a real
affection for her. When he knew that she was doomed, he devoted all
his skill to allaying the restlessness which was the one distressing symp-
tom during her passage from life to death. This good physician, tired
after a long day's work, thought nothing of getting out his car in the
middle of the night, and driving down to Smallhythe with an anodyne,
when a nurse telephoned that Ellen Terry could not rest. Then there
was Barney, well trained in apprehending, through some channel of
communication unknown to others, what Ellen Terry wanted. "She
wants something cool on her forehead/* "She wants to be moved." "She
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